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democratic polity. The splendours of historic Spain
appealed to an imagination which was at once too
sanguine, too comprehensive, and too poetic to admit
of belittling exclusions. He dreamt that Spain, which
had long been debased by the policy of her rulers,
would experience a rejuvenescence through the vigour
of her people. He believed that a free Spain would
be a great country ; that liberty being all-pervasive
as air, Portugal would shake off the shackles of her
monarchy, and merge her political existence in that
of her republican neighbour. He believed that the
South American Republics would renew their allegiance
to the parent land, and that as it was the mission of
Russia to spread civilization through the Central
Asian Steppes and the long Siberian plateau, so it was
the noble destiny of the Spanish people to reclaim
North Africa from barbarism and waste. All these
grandiose visions Don Emilio entertained and would
support by prodigal displays of inexact historical
illustration. But when the hour struck for action
Castelar proved that he was not merely a rhetorician.
He assumed powers which were practically dictatorial,
broke the back of the Cantonal insurrection, and
showed that a theoretical belief in the virtues of
federation was not inconsistent with a jealous desire
to preserve the unity of Spain.

Taxed with inconsistency he declared himself a
posibilista, an opportunist desirous of a conservative
republic, reaching by an opposite route the same
conclusion as Thiers, who founded the Third Republic
in France. The conditions of the two countries were,
however, different. In Spain there was no rooted
attachment in the army to the republican idea;
monarchical and clerical sentiment was stronger, and